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Abridged from The [London] Christian. 
THE SECRET OF POWER. 





Referring to a report which had appeared in 
Tee Pall Mail Gazette, D. L. Moody said at 
Arecent meeting: ‘‘I am so glad the reporter 
prceived that the power was not in the 
teacher. No one can report the Holy Ghost. 
sippose a reporter had been sent to take down 
Mter’s sermon at Ceesarea, he would have said, 
pthaps, ‘There was not much of it. All that 
Srecorded might have been said in three 

hutes. And there was very little in it. Just 

few particulars about Jesus of Nazareth. 
tre were plenty of men in Jerusalem and in 
Msarea that could have made a-much better 
emon.’ But what would have astonished 
was that while.Peter yet spake, the Holy 
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Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. 
It is the power we are after; let us look for the 
old power. Peter’s sermon at Pentecost, they 
might have said, was mostly out of the Old 
Testament; but the power came, and three 
thousand souls were added to the church that 
day. Now we have come together to pray 
for that same power on all the meetings this 
week.” 

The following is part of the report in the 
Gazette thus alluded to: ‘‘ From every point 
of view, except the supreme one of effect upon 
the audience, Mr. Moody’s remarks were most 
disappointing. Alike in style, manner, matter, 
there was nothing in them superior to what 
might be heard in any meeting-house. 

‘“‘If the meeting had terminated there, 
although I should have been puzzled to ac- 
count for the immense crowd that had gone 
out into the wilderness on such a night to hear 
sO poor a sermon, it might have been regarded 
as a mere mistake. But the after-meeting rend- 
Three 


during which Mr. Moody made a brief and 
not ineffective appeal to surrender the Will, 
which alone barred the way to forgiveness and 
reconciliation. Mr. Sankey sang several verses, 
and the meeting was bowed in silent prayer 
for some minutes. Then the bulk of the con- 
gregation departed, but six hundred or seven 
hundred remained behind. The marvellous 
thing was that no small proportion of these 
appeared to be deeply impressed. Several 
were weeping; many were engaged in earnest 
conversation with the workers. It was 
very strange. The effect seemed to be pro- 
duced without any commensurate cause. 

‘«In bewilderment I sought out Mr. Sankey. 
‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘what is the secret of this 
impression? ‘ We have no serret,’ he replied. 
‘ But,’ L asked, ‘why all this feeling? I sel- 
dom, if ever, heard a sermon so singularly un- 
impressive. I can understand people being 
touched by your singing and the inspiration of 
a great assembly uniting in praise and prayers, 
but that any mortal man should be stirred by 
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Mr. Moody’s discourse is to me an inscrutable 
mystery.’ ‘ Yet,’ said Mr. Sankey, ‘ it is a fact.’ 
‘So I see, but what is the meaning of it? Why 
does such a result follow, when appeals appar- 
ently infinitely more effective leave hearers un- 
touched? What is the rationale of it? Where 
is the clue to this disproportionate effect pro- 
duced by such inadequate means?’ Mr. Sankey 
answered, ‘I cannot explain it; nor can you. 
Behind all instrumentalities, feeble or mighty, 
there lies an inscrutable something which in- 
fluences the soul of man. We call it the Spirit 
of God. Beyond that we cannot go.’ ‘ But 
its laws, its secret?’ ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth,’ said Mr. Sankey, and with 
that answer I had to be content.” 


- = 


A BIBLE LESSON. 


Selected trom Notes for Bible Study follow- 
ing the course of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Alliance, Toronto, Canada. 


“I don’t see any harm in it,” 
Twelve tests to try it. 


1. If not, why not? Let me look into your 
eyes. Matt. xiii. 16. 

2. Is the dust of worldliness in them so that 
you cannot see clearly ? Isaiah vi. 9. 

3. Is the squint of insincerity in them, so 
that you cannot see singly ? Matt. vi. 22, 23. 

4. Are you willing to see any harm in it? 
John vii. 17. 

5. Or are you the blind that won't see? 
John ix. 39, 44. 

6. Will you see any harm in it on a dying 
bed? I Kings xxii. 25. 

7- Would you like Christ to catch you in 
the very act? Luke xii. 37. 

8. Do the best Christians you know see any 
harm in it? Heb. v. 14. 

g. Is it consistent with your profession that 
by the cross of Christ ‘‘ the world is crucified 
unto you, and you unto the world?” Gal. 
vi. 14; Phil. i. 27. 

to. Can you commune with God as freely 
after it as before it? I Jokni. 7. 

11. Can you look up to God for a blessing in 
the midst of it? Rom. xiv. 23. 

12. If it is lawful, is it becoming, is it pro- 
fitable? I Cor. x. 30, 33.—Augustus Rees. 


‘« THE Son of Man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them,’’ is a lesson men are 
very slow to learn. If the Society of Friends 
can continue to emphasize this one lesson, the 
mission it has may yet prove the greatest among 
men. 

ibieientinarenien 

HE is wise who does not repine for what he 

has not, but rejoices in what he has. 
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For Friends" Review. 


RELIGION AND MORALS INsGERMANY 
BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON, 


IX. 


(Concluded from page 275:) 


Every important town and city has i 
quartered soldiers, and Berlin and the frontia 
towns are a sort of barracks, drawing thd 
strongest and best of the youth of the land t 
the centers of population at a time of lif 
when they are most susceptible to evil associa 
tions and practices—another of the corrupting 
influences of the great army. Also the labor 
ing classes generally throughout the count 
villages—and the country folk almost all live 
in villages—pass this evening of the week in, 
similar way. Indeed, it is generally supposed 
that they have no other time for such amus 
ments, and that it is, therefore, quite proper 
somewhat as it used to be excused among thd 
slaves of the Southern States. In harmon 
with this is an exceptionable, (it may be hoped 
the only one of the kind,) instance reported 
on good authority, when by the authorities o 
a certain district ‘‘the dancing amusements’ 
were limited to the Sabbath, because the peo 
ple dare not waste time in this way during the 
week-days. All this is the source of immeasur 
able corruption and untold evils among the 
common people, of which it is unnecessary t 
make further mention—only that very muc 
of it is owing to the loose views and sligh 


obedience of the Fourth Commandment. Tha 


writer does not suppose for a moment that this 
could be altogether prevented. But surely 
higher and more Christian views, purer precept 


and better example on the part of the body of 


professing Christians would operate wonder 


fully toward a reform of this sad condition of 


things. 

It should be mentioned, that great as the 
desecration of the Sabbath in Germany is, th 
daily newspapers, even those controlled by it 
religious men, seem to be more exemplary that 
American dailies with a Sabbath number. The 
German dailies do not appear on Second-day, 
or if they usually appear twice a day, then th 
numbers on Sabbath evening and the nex 
morning are omitted. In this wise the labo 
of the Sabbath is very little, whereas an iss 
of the paper on Second-day morning involves 
much labor the previous day, even if the papel 
should not appear on Sabbath. 

We must not conclude from all this represen 
tation of facts, that all Germans are entirel 
oblivious and unconcerned about this question 
For, among earnest Christians there has been! 
growing desire for some years to see a reform 
in Sabbath observance and in the statutory la 
therefor. Societies to promote the cause ha 
here and there been organized, have zealous 
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gught to create an intelligent Christian senti- 
ment to that end, and have doubtless had a 
yery wholesome influence. But they labor 
under difficulties and discouragements, having, 
with a few courageous exceptions, the whole 
press and people against them. Yet, if they 
persevere the truth must gain ground, however 
ittle hope of a speedy victory. The Catholic 
population, particularly where they are in the 
scendency, as is generally admitted keep the 
Sabbath day much better than Protestants ; for 
the priests have not lost their authority over 
heir parishioners, whose faith and obedience 
ue more commendable than ungodliness and 
infidelity, although often covered by a cloud 
of gross superstition. Yet this tyranny of the 
priesthood in its ultimate, legitimate con- 
squences is far more dangerous than to leave 
tery one, as at present, to his choice; for it 
my be hoped that they will eventually know 
md do better. So far as the Imperial govern- 
ment is concerned, there is little aid to be ex- 
ycted in making or enforcing ‘‘Sunday Laws.” 
Many suppose that Prince Bismarck is quite 
opposed to any such reforms. One whose 
most monarchical power used to swell budgets, 
inspite of Parliament, to carry on war, might 
vield a powerful influence for holier purpose, 
if he were only disposed. 


There is another phase of this whole ques- 
ion, involving perhaps the chief originating 
ause, aside from the general sinfulness of 
nen, of the present condition of things, even 
hough few Germans can see it. Strange as it 
may seem, rulers and people, who esteem it a 
ight thing to break the plain commands of God 
tncerning the Sabbath, will lay aside all work 
md trade to observe sérict/y feast days, as 
Christmas, New Year, Good Friday, the Res- 
wmection, Ascension and Pentecost, some of 
those dates are at best very doubtful, and for 
ilof which there is no command except the 
King’s. Penitence Day (Busstag, ) has not even 
aditional authority, but was appointed by the 
King. Those who have not entered a house 
i worship for months (but have probably 
tended a theater frequently), and who would 
le quite offended at a hint that they are not 
templary Christians, now proceed to the 
aces of worship and think it a desecration in 
lose who do not join them; as if it were 
josible, by solemnly observing any number of 
uch days (which are merely national and 
pal, it may be religious, but not Christian 
mginally, scarcely historically), as if it were 
pssible, I say, to please God, while we wil- 
hilly turn a deaf, ear to His commandment. 
Herein lies the principle to which history well 
tests, I am persuaded, namely, that nowhere 

the proper observance of the Lord’s day 
ibtained by the side of strict feast-day observ- 
me, except where religious freedom was 

‘ampled under papal authority. Certainly no 
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true Christian can object to serious reflection 
upon the Crucifixion, Resurrection, &c., and 
on particular days, if preferred, provided it be 
serious enough (as it is with a few), to secure 
obedience to the known will of God. On the 
contrary, their habitual observance tends 
toward and attains to a fearful degree the dis- 
placement of the commandments of God in 
favor of the traditions of men. An example 
at hand: Last Christmas Eve occurred on the 
Sabbath. In order to encourage its celebra- 
tion, the stores were allowed (which was 
hardly necessary, as trade could have been 
legally carried on inside without it), by proc- 
lamation of the Emperor, to continue as «sual 
their sales throughout the day. Again, just 
recently, the anniversary of the battle of 
Sedan, with its decided victory over the 
French, fell on Sabbath. Being appointed as 
a national thanksgiving day, the flags hung 
thick over the streets and much display was ex- 
hibited in its celebration, especially in the 
evening. 

An event in the city of Magdeburg, Prov- 
ince of Saxony, last winter brought the question 
of Sabbath observance, in its legal aspect, 
prominently to notice. On First month 7th, 
a General Order from the Over-President of the 
Province took effect, closing nearly all places 
of business during Sabbath afternoon. Previ- 
ously existing law closed them, I believe, during 
the forenoon. Of course the object was to stop 
regular trade as nearly as possible throughout 
the day. This naturally raised great oppusi- 
tion. The press discussed the Order generally, 
declaring, with the exception of some religious 
journals, it to be oppressive and impracticable. 
In these discussions by the reading people and 
the press, very like the American secular press 
on the subject, it was general!y admitted that 
at least one day’s—some said more—cessation 
from labor in seven was physically necessary, 
and it was well to have the same day for all ; 
but it must be freely chosen by the people, for 
a law could not otherwise be satisfactorily 
enforced—all very true. It was noticeable 
that the religious and Christian phase of the 
question, even in the more religious circles, —so 
nationally and politically colored and biased 
are all religious matters in Germany,—was 
seldom and little discussed. After several 
weeks the Over-President, unsupported mor- 
ally or otherwise by higher or equal officials, 
which fact encouraged the opposition, finally 
yielded all by a not very creditable explanation 
of his Order, which rid it of its entire force. 
One of the best religious papers discouragingly, 
yet wisely, said, after the affair was over: ‘‘ We 
shall cease to expect any help from secular 
power and do the best we can alone.”” Yet the 
event may have been really fruitful of good ; 
for it doubtless called considerable attention to 
the true merits of the question. 
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Will not American Christians be warned by 
the circumstances and experiences of their 
German brethren, who have never known the 
privileges which they everywhere enjoy, with 
the inestimable advantage of the law to defend 
them? Every true German Christian who 
really understands our laws and customs in 
regard to the Sabbath, yearns with faint hope 
for like blessings of protected religious freedom 
in the Fatherland ; while Americans are play- 
ing idly with the question and gradually yield- 
ing to the impudent demand of the godless 
millions who stream to our shores. The law 
is transgressed and ridiculed in many of the 
great cities. In Chicago, which is nearly one- 
fifth German, it is simply trampled under foot, 
as the writer is reliably informed, and Chicago 
is little, if at all, behind Berlin in Sabbath- 
breaking, to which is added the crime of 
constant civil law-breaking. Shall we not 
open our eyes and see whither we are drifting ? 
Remove the arm of the law, and what advan- 
tage remains to us over our European fellow- 
Christians? Cease to execute it and obey it, 
and how long shall the law remain in our 
statute books? Could the laboring classes be 


led to see—and can they not be led thereto ? 
—that the freedom which they seek in over- 
riding the law removes their only protection 
and leaves them at the mercy of monopolists, 


who will speedily complete the process of en- 
slaving them to the extent to which it is car- 
ried in Europe; could they thus open their 
eyes to the dangers ahead of them, it might 
seriously check them. For this is a political 
and a legal question, as well as a religious one. 
The Fourth Commandment, as divine, will 
first have force with them, when they have an 
awakened religious conscience ; which is the 
most important factor in the problem and 
points to our duty as Christians. 


From The (Philadelphia) Friend. 
DANIEL B. SMITH. 


The following notice of this dear friend is 
mainly derived from an affectionate tribute to 
his memory, read before the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, by Dr. James J. Levick, one 
of his former pupils, who, like many others, 
ever retained a warm feeling for the instructor 
and guide of his younger years: 

Daniel B. Smith was born Seventh mo. 14th, 
1792, and received his literary education at 
Burlington, under the care of John Griscom. 
Determining on the study of chemistry and 
pharmacy, he entered the drug store of John 
Biddle, a much respected apothecary of Phila- 
delphia, where he remained until of age, and 
where he subsequently entered into partner- 
ship with his former employer. Some years 
later he associated with him in the same line 
of business ‘‘a young Englishman fresh from 
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scssancenesienntennnaneasecaeainininessiindnnti: 
the shop of John Bell, of Oxford St., London,” 
and the firm of Smith & Hodgson, at Sixth 
and Arch streets, became one of the mog 
prominent and successful drug houses of the 
country. Inthe year 1821, a number of apoth- 
ecaries, prominent among whom was Daniel 
B. Smith, decided that something more thay 
a mere mechanical knowledge of drugs was 
needed for the education of those engaged jn 
the duty of compounding of medicines. As, 
result of their frequent conferences and coun. 
sels came the College of Apothecaries and the 
College of Pharmacy. Daniel B. Smith was 
one of the originators of this college, and was 
largely instrumental in imparting a scientific 
character to its teachings. One of its incor. 
porators, he was also for twenty-five years its 
President. Asa result of this undertaking he 
lived to see a college whose pupils, in the ag. 
gregate, number 6863, representing every State 
in the Union, and a considerable number from 
Canada, Cuba, and various parts of Europe. 
Its journal, published since 1825, is everywhere 
recognized as high authority on the matters of 
which it treats, and has been one of the lead- 
ing agencies in developing the profession of 
pharmacy in the United States. He lived, in- 
deed, to see pharmacy changed from a mere 
trade to a learned profession. 

To the College of Pharmacy is at least indi- 
rectly due the preparation by Drs. Wood and 
Bache, both of them professors in this College, 
of the United States Dispensatory, a book of 
two thousand pages, which has reached its fif 
teenth edition, and of which more than 125,000 
copies have been sold, and which is now, fifty 
years from its first publication, in daily use in 
every drug store in the United States. To this 
work Daniel B. Smith contributed many valu- 
able pages.* 

In the year 1820, three citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Daniel B. Smith, Thomas Kimber, and 
Samuel Shober, recognizing the need of a 
free library for young mechanics and manufac- 
turers, met at the house of one of their number, 
and there resolved that the establishment of 
such a library would be likely to promote order- 
ly and virtuous habits, diffuse knowledge, im- 
prove the scientific skill of the mechanic and 
manufacturer, and advance the prosperity and 
happiness of the community. Out of this meet 
ing came the Apprentices’ Library Company 
of Philadelphia. Daniel B. Smith lived to 
see, as a result of these efforts of himself and 
friends, a library containing 22,000 volumes, 
and books furnished in the aggregate to 77,757 
applicants for them, and doubtless read by 
treble that number. 

In the year 1816, a number of gentlemen 
were impressed with the need in Philadelphia 


*It was originally intended by the authors of the Dispes 
tory that one-third of the book should be written by Daniel >. 
Smith. This intention could not be carried out because 

‘ other engagements. 
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of asafe depository for the earnings of trades-| under his charge, and in the general tone of 
men, mechanics, laborers, house servants, and | elevated thought and refinement which he in- 
others, where their earnings might not only | fused, but his concern for the highest welfare 
be secure for them, but where also a gererous|of his pupils led him also to enforce among 
interest might be paid to the depositors.}them a love of virtue and an abhorrence of 
Among the incorporators of this excellent in-}vice. Some of those who were then under his 
gitution (the Philadelphia Savings Fund) ap-|care can still remember the earnestness of his 
pears the name of Daniel B. Smith. He lived | appeals, and the evident sincerity of his efforts 
tosee, as the result of this effcrt, in which he | to lead them in the way which would be pleasing 
vas deeply interested, the record of 357,263] to their Father in Heaven. 

depositors ; of $93,613,335.57 Of deposits, and| He was firmly attached to the doctrines of 
of interest paid to these hard-working people |the Christian religion as ever held by the So- 
of $11,235,649.50. ciety of Friends, and to the testimonies which 

In the year 1826, the appalling statement} flow from them. His consistent support of 
was made that there were then in prison in the | these gave force to his admonitions, commanded 
ty of Philadelphia ‘‘ sixty boys, and that in| the general respect of those with whom he was 
the city of New York, four hundred and |associated, and contributed to the power he 
tighty persons had lately been arrested under | exercised in moulding the character and influ- 
twenty-five years of age, and that a large num- | encing the future of the students. How deeply 
ber, of both sexes, were wandering about with- | his pupils recognized this influence was shown, 
out homes, and with no one to care for their|as Dr. Levick remarks, ‘‘ nearly forty years 
souls or bodies.” At once the necessity of a)later, when, then gray-headed men themselves, 
refuge for the endangered, an asylum for the) they came in such numbers to pay, at his open 
ering, a shelter for the tempted, came with | grave, with filial gratitude and affection, their 
force on the community. last tribute to his memory.” 

A public meeting was held in Philadelphia,| Long after he had entered his eightieth year 
Chief-Justice Tilghman presiding, at which it|he retained his interest in his beloved botany, 
was determined to found a house of refuge, and |and was accustomed, even then, to make ex- 
measures were taken to obtain the requisite | cursions in the neighboring country for plants. 
funds to carry out the plan. Prominent amung| When, at last, the physical infirmities of ex- 
these interested citizens, and one of the cor-|treme age made this impossible, he turned his 
porators, was our friend Daniel B. Smith. attention to another branch of natural science, 

How much good that House of Refuge has and in the study of conchology found much 
done in keeping from sin, in rescuing from pleasure and instruction. Some months before 
cime, in saving from hopeless death, cannot | his death he entered on his ninety-first year, 
bereckoned. Only in that last great day when|and, save some failure of memory, with his 
the books shall be opened, and ‘another book | mental vigor unimpaired. Spared any lin- 
opened—which is the book of life,’’ can its | geting illness, he looked forward to the future 
me value be computed. In this work, which| With humble hope, as he could look back on 
was very near his heart, Daniel B. Smith lived | the past with reverent gratitude. And so, ten- 
tosee the day when, in the aggregate, four-|derly cared for by two generations — of his 
teen thousand three hundred young persons | family, he fell asleep in the full promise of a 
tad received the benefits of this asylum, and | glad awakening. 
at least two-thirds of them, properly instructed cna 
and reformed, had been restored to society. PEACE. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society was 
oganized in the Twelfth mo., 1824. Daniel B.| THE FIRST SPECIFIC TREATY FOR INTERNA- 
Smith was one of the incorporators, and the TIONAL ARBITRATION. 
frst Corresponding Secretary. He lived to see 
a society numbering nearly a thousand mem-| The two Republics of the United States of 
ters, a library of nearly 17,000 volumes, be-|Columbia (Venezuela, New Grenada, and 
ides much that is valuable in manuscripts, |Ecuador), in South America, and that of 
jamphlets, and pictures i!lustrative of the early | Honduras in Central America, recently entered 
provincial history of Pennsylvania. into a specific treaty for the settlement of their 

When a School was opened at Haverford for | mutual disputes henceforth, by means of arbi- 
furnishing to the children of Friends greater | tration. 
kcilities than then existed, for acquiring a} Many other treaties entered into between 
liberal education under the care of teachers im | vesiows other countries, both in Europe and 
wed with the principles of Friends, to Daniel | America, have contained subordinate clauses, 
8. Smith was assigned the instruction in mental | providing for an appeal to arbitration for the 
iid moral philosophy, English literature and | settlement of any dispute as to the particular 

mistry. Not only was his influence felt in| treaties in question. Dut we believe that this 
the instruction$given in the branches specially is the first treaty wholly and specifically 
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: elias leg a 
framed for the adoption of arbitration as athe first Arts (F. A.) degree, equal to the clog 
future general principle of action applicable to lof the Sophomore year of an ordinary college 
all cases of difference. It reflects the highest|in America. We hope to build it up intog 
honor upon the Governments and statesmen of | first-class College when our needs demand jt, 
the two Republics. ‘«‘The chief object of the school is to educate 
nigen:. uisineniie. seneiiitens emnae’. the youth of our Christian community, which 
now numbers nearly 12,000 souls. It is the 

centre where are trained those who are to be 
the instructors of our churches and the leaders 
of our people in intelligence, Christian zea) 
and piety. Many Christian young men of th 
district of Tinnevelly, and a few even from 
Madras itself, avail themselves of its privileges, 


It is very gratifying to find that the principle | 
of arbitration is being more and more recog- 
nized in the relation of States. The latest ex- 
ample is in connection with the new Commer- 
cial Treaty just formed between England and 
Italy, and which was very kindly announced 
in the following letter addressed to Mr. Rich- | Its doors are open to the Hindus also, of whom 


ard by the Under Secretary of State for For-|about 25 (mostly Brahmans) are members of 
eign Affairs, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. its classes. 


Forercn Orrice, Lonpon, June 13th, 1883. ‘«The need and usefulness of the institution 
Dear Mr. Henry Ricuarp:—I shall to-|may be understood by a knowledge of the 
morrow state, in the House of Commons, that | further fact that this is the only Christian 
in the treaty concluded with Italy, renewing | College open in this district of two anda 
the commercial arrangements hitherto subsist- | quarter-million souls, many thousands of whom 
ing, on the most-favored-nation basis, between | have an insatiable desire for an education. 
the two countries, it has been agreed that all | Those educated and sent out by this institution 
differences arising between the two countries, | are now found scattered and doing the Lords 
in regard to this treaty, should be settled by ar- | work over this vast presidency of thirty million 
bitration. I take the liberty of making this |souls.”’ 
communication to you on the subject, owing to] Syria.—Th. Waldmeier, of the Syrian 
your long services and great interest in the) Frie:.:‘s’ Mission, writes from Brumana, Mount 
cause of the peaceful settlement of dispates | Lebauon, June 1: ‘* The Gospel light is break- 
between nations, to which I am glad to have|ing through the darkness and superstition on 
this opportunity of paying a personal tribute.| Mount Lebanon. The many schools opened 
I am, dear Mr. Henry Richard, by the missionaries furnish the rising generation 
Yours truly, {with sound Christian principles. The young 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. | people are sure that there is no salvation but 
through faith in Jesus Christ. The old people, 
Npet while still aolding the traditions of men, and 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. saying that it is a shame for them to change 
their religion, begin to doubt a little the power 
THe Gospel in all Lands speaks thus of the|of the priesthood, and give permission to their 
Pasumalai College of the American Madura |children to do what they like: in this matter. 
Missions. ‘The Rev. W. S. Howland, of|'The Maronite Church with their Pope, the 
Mandapasalai, India, sends us the following!Greek with their orthodoxy, the Druses with 
information and appeal respecting the Pasu-|their Pantheism, are rendering the mission- 
malai College, and we hope an earnest and | fields on Mount Lebanon very hard; and 
successful effort will be made for its endow-|though the principles of the Society of 
ment : Friends are so simple, they are most difficult 
‘The school is now 42 years old. It began | for those who have no idea of the spirituality 
in a very small and humble way, but has grown | of the Gospel. Since the mission has been 
into an important institution, consisting of a|established there is no house in which n0 
Primary Department, High School, College | religious conversation is carried on. The mis 
and Theological Seminary. At first its students | sion causes the people to look for some better 
were few; now there are nearly 150 in attend- | thing than the priests present to them. Many 
ance; and of these over a hundred are board- | are convinced of the truth, and a number have 
ers. The High School has, since ’79, graduated | left their bad customs and habits; but what 
25 young men, and the graduating class is in- | we wish is real conversion and total change ot 
creasing annually. The College classes were| heart, and this we cannot give them, forth 
organized only a year ago. This step was; Lord reserves this work for Himself. 
taken owing to an urgent and growing demand| We must regard it asa very great privilege 
for better educated men—men thoroughly |and blessing that we are allowed to carry a 
qualified, in these days of advancing intelligence, | such a large mission work in such a dark and 
to become pastors of our churches and teachers | fanatical country. Everywhere we find oped 
of our schools. The institution is now only a| houses and open hearts. About 300 childrety 
second-class College—it only prepares men for boys and girls, are under our instruction daily; 


—Herald of Peace. 
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Ee 
4150 grown-up people hear the word of God 
plained to them every Sabbath day. More 
wn 200 poor sufferers are helped weekly at 
ie medical mission by Dr. Beshara, who is 
st now for a short time in Constantinople, 
im which he will return very soon. The 
raining Homes for boys and girls are prepar- 
ing leading men and women for the country. 
Maria Feltham and Ellen Clayton are doing 
nat they can to assist in the service of Christ 
inthis mission. ‘The Gospel is preached freely 
}{ Brumana meeting-house and different villages 
und here; but what we need is the outpour- 
iag of the Holy Spirit from on high. Please 
jelp us by your prayers.” 


a 


“THE ills we see 
The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long, 
he dark enigmas of permitted wrong, 
Have all one key. 
This strange, sad world is but our Father's school ; 
All chance and change His love shall grandly 
overrule. 


What though to-day 

Thou canst not trace at all the hidden reason 

for His strange dealings through the trial season, 
Trust and obey ; 

Inafter life and light all shall be plain and clear.” 


2 


Abridged from the Public Ledger. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The topics discussed and presented in President 
Athur’s annual message are as typical of the 
grene condition of the country as was the ab- 
nce of any general apprehension attending the | 
meeting of Congress—except the Speakership. | 
Whatever is treated by the President is disposed 
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prevent certain hindrances to our commerce with 
the Spanish West Indies, Brazil and Turkey, the 
President suggests that the Executive might be 
authorized to retaliate by similar measures on 
Governments that misbehave in that way. An- 
other suggestion is repeated to the effect that the 
President might be empowered to send delegates 
to the social and scientific congresses frequently 
set on foot by other Governments. These notes, 
we think, cover about all that needs special men- 
tion in our foreign relations. 

The President does not advise any further re- 
duction of either the tariff duties or the internal 
taxes at this session, as it is better, he thinks, to 
wait for a fuller development of the effects of the 
tariff and tax acts passed at the late session. 

Passing to the Post-office Department, the Presi- 
dent favors the restoration of the one-cent postage 
for local or city letters, a point on which he differs 
from his Postmaster General. He does not favor 
projects to take the Government into the tele- 
graph business, and in this he is in accord with 
General Gresham, though the President thinks 
there should be law for some sort of supervision 
over inter-State telegraphic communication. 

Attention is called to what the Secretary of the 
Interior suggests on the Indian question, timber 
culture acts, frauds on the pension laws, and aid 
by the Federal Government for education in cer- 
tain illiterate (formerly slave) portions of the 
country. With regard to polygamy in Utah, the 
President thinks it useless any longer to attack it 
with any but “ the stoutest weapons,” and favors 
the repeal of the act organizing Utah Territory ; 
the assumption by the Federal Government of 
the political control, and the appointment of a 
governing Commission. 
| Referring to the numerous complaints made 
j; against the oppressive and unjust measures of 
railway and other corporations in the matter of 
inter-State traffic, the President holds that while 
these corporations are entitled to fair and profit- 


fin his usual clear, business-like style, as befits | able return on their investments, Congress, as far 
such a document. Beginning with our foreign) as it has the power, should protect the people 
dfairs, they are all on a friendly footing, and against such oppression. 

wnat is brought forward as to foreign countries| Proceedings under the Civil Service Act are 
filly sustains this. The material facts are al-| working well, and have proved to be beneficial. 
tady known, It may be well, however, to men-| So far as the President is aware there have been 
tion that the President recommends a Commission | no appointments to the classified portions of the 
look into and take care of the interests of our | public service since the 16th of July last except 
ishermen on the northern coasts of the Atlantic | in conformity to the act. Alaska should be placed 
and Pacific, an early revision of our laws on pau-| under organized civil government, and further 
et (assisted) emigration, and authority to com-) measures for the preservation of our forests are 


fensate the Commission appointed by the Presi- 


dent to inquire into allegations made against | 


American pork in foreign countries. Measures 
rthe removal of restrictions on our trade with 
Cuba and Porto Rico are under consideration by 
ue Spanish Government. Switzerland has taken 
“initiative in proposing treaties for international 
wbitration on grave questions between nations, 
and our Government has given its assent to such 
itreaty with Switzerland. Steps have been taken 
“ta new treaty of commerce with Mexico, Peru 
Sgetting into shape for a restoration of regular 
fvernment, and to that end Iglesias, the Provi- 
“onal President, has called an election for a Rep- 
Esentative Assembly to be held on the 13th of 
ituary, to meet in Lima on the rst of March. A 
Rvsion of the reciprocity treaty with the Sand. 
Wich Islands is recommended ; and we may add 
"is much needed. To offset, and possibly to 


| necessary. od 
Better law than that now in existence to provide 
for the succession to the Presidency in case of the 
‘death or disability of both President and Vice 
President, is the subject of a renewed suggestion 
in the message. This subject was referred to in 
our columns a few days ago as one of the press- 
ing duties of Congress. The law as it now stands 
_is extremely faulty and dangerous. The Presi- 
dent also repeats a recommendation for a consti- 
tutional amendment that will enable the Execu- 
tive to veto objectionable tems in appropriation 
bills without defeating the entire bills. He then 
refers to the Fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution as having been intended to secure the 
colored race in the United States the full enjoy- 
ment of civil and political rights, and the declared 
unconstitutionality of certain statutes under that 
amendment ; and then says that any supplement- 
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ary legislation that will afford the equal enjoy- 
ment by all citizens of the United States of every 
right, privilege and immunity of citizenship guar- 
anteed by the amendment will receive his unhesi- 
tating approval. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO.15, 1883. 





A CORRESPONDENT remarks on the subject of a 
selection in one of our late numbers, entitled 
“ Believe and Receive,” “Is it not a mistake to 
suppose that those disciples (mentioned in Acts 
xix, I—7) made their first acquaintance with 
Jesus at the time and place in question ?” 

Whether those disciples were instructed before 
by Apollos or not, is uncertain; although he is 
named in the first verse in which they are spoken 
of. But it may be reasonably inferred that they 
were, at the time of Paul's visit, no further ad- 
vanced in the ‘‘way of the Lord” than Apollos 
was said to have been, in the previous chapter, 
(Acts xviii, 24,25.) They needed, like him, to 
be “taught the way of God more perfectly.” 

Paul wrote of this more perfect way, in II Co- 
rinthians, v. 16; saying, ‘‘ Wherefore we hence- 
forth know no man after the flesh: even though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet know 
we him so no more.” (R. V.) 

These Ephesian disciples had probably learned 
of the life of Jesus, His mighty works and teach- 
ing, His crucifixion, perhaps also His resurrection 
and ascension, But they seem not yet to have 
known Him as the Way, the Truth and the Life ; 
they had not yet been able, each one, to call 
Jesus Lord, which (I Cor. xii. 3) no man can do 
but “in the Holy Spirit.” (R. V.) 
truth was preached to them by Paul; and ¢hus 
accepting Jesus, “the Holy Ghost came upon 
them.” It appears that, with others to whom 
either Paul or Peter preached for the first time, 


they believed.” 


editorially, not long since, in the Gospel Ex- 
positor, we believe that there may be, and often 
are, many “baptisms,” in one Christian life. 
stead of a “second blessing” only, after conver- 
sion, there are not a few who may number bless- 
ings new every morning. To them, the water 
that Jesus gives becomes “a well of water, spring- 
jng up into eternal life.” 


This word of 
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dom, which to them has come, in the presence of 
Jesus, who sups with them, and they with Him, 

Why may we not avail ourselves fully of the 
manifold \anguage which Scripture furnishes, jp 
describing the good things given in the Gospel? 
The Church would seem to have need, some. 
times, to beware of ‘taking away from the words 
of the book” in narrow preaching and teaching: 
of the impoverishment which comes of special o 





















conventional phrases and limitations of statement, «Our 
When rightly handled, the word of God is no: Hi heen th 
bound by these ; but is “‘ exceeding broad,” Yearly 
ae quietly, 
‘‘ NOT OF YOURSELVES, it is the gift of God.” “ The 
Luther’s great stronghold of doctrine, in opposi. M connect 
tion to the papal system, was that of justification Hi Commi 
by faith. This was sounded in his mental ear fH Monthl 
while, as a zealous monk, he was climbing upon fm work, 
his knees the “ scala santa” at Rome; so that, MH the Cor 
reversing his steps, he knew, thenceforth, that good s 
“the just shall live by faith.” Hardly was this i new, or 
denied in theory by the Roman church; but MH being i 
practically it had been set aside by rituals, pen. srengt 
ances and the purchasing of human priestly me. @ result.’ 
diation. Frot 
Legalism, or the doctrine of salvation by works MM eviden 
instead of faith, has been a besetment of the MM buildir 
church in all the Christian ages, Luther's fear of i people 
it led him to reject the epistle of James as “of # mount 
straw.” In this he was in error ; but it comported HJ and 7 
with his whole-souled determination to uphold % fied, s: 
the cardinal doctrine of justification by faith, In “Be 
connection with the evil of “ indulgences,” he # Lord, 
saw very plainly how indispensable it is that who 9 Lord « 
soever nameth the name of Christ should depart J coven 
from iniquity. so my 
In the Society of Friends, salvation by Chris 9 Hagg 
has always been Scripturally taught. Our found: @ = 





ers saw, nevertheless, much reason to warn men 







































































against trusting in “imputed” righteousness, ST. 

| without its being imparted also. This fear having § Mary 

| descended to their successors, wherever, through i 

“while he yet spoke, the Holy Ghost fell on | infirmity, traditional teaching more or less pre- His 

them.”. Him, therefore, these did receive, “ when | Vailed, good works were predominantly preached; i and 

obedience was regarded as the cardinal virtue. J spok 

Clearly, uniformity of experience was not the | The assurance of faith, a child-like trust in God's 

rule with believers in the time of the Apostles; | Willingness to forgive and save, for Christ’s sake, ’ 
nor is it the rule now. With a writer quoted |€very repentant sinner, came to be less familiar 

among Friends than was the necessity to “ mind H 

‘the light ” daily, and to be kept, through watch M. 

In- | fulness, unspotted from the world, Surely, both #@ Eigh 

of these aspects of truth need to be ever maim = 

tained. It is not the unjust, but the just who live i 

by faith. “If you know these things, happy ate lina, 

ye if ye do them.” er 

They are fed with Si the 

‘A CORRESPONDENT, whose judgment is of real min 


manna from day to day, ever new, from heaven ; 
and are refreshed with the new wine of the king. 





‘ weight, writes from England, ‘‘ There are, I think, 
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cheering signs of spiritual life amongst us here 
fom time to time. Lately much missionary zeal 
has been evinced ;—some offers for labor in China 
have been received, and fresh workers have re- 
cently set out for Syria and India. Madagascar 
isstill under the cloud of war ; and although we 
discredit the rumors of disaster and revolution 
which have been current, our mission there is in 
perilous isolation, 

“Our Home Mission Committee, which has 
been the source ,of so much hope and fear in our 
Yearly Meeting for two years past, is working 
quietly, and I think well. 

“The number of those who are led to work in 
connection with it has steadily increased, and the 
Committee is in constant communication with the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings respecting the 
work. Some of those who are laboring under 
the Committee have been enabled to render very 
good service, One ventures to hope that the 
new, or rather renewed life in the Society is really 
being infused into its own organization, and that 
srength and growth will be increasingly the 
result.” 

From many sources there are hopeful signs ; 
evidences that the words to the Jews when re- 
building the temple are applicable to us as a 
people; “Consider your ways. Go up to the 
mountain, 2nd bring wood, and build the house ; 
and J will take pleasure in it, and / will be glori- 
fed, saith the Lord of Hosts.”.... 

“Be strong, all ye people of the land, saith the 
Lord, and work: for 1 am with you, saith the 
lord of Hosts: according to the word which I 
covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt, 
% my Spirit remaineth among you: fear ye not.” 
Haggai i. 7, 8; ii. 4, 5. 
_ 

DIED. 


STANLEY.—John Stanley, son of T. H. and 
Mary W. Stanley, departed this life Tenth mo. 
uth, 1883, aged 29 years; a member of Fruit- 
land Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kansas, 

His sickness was of about three days’ duration, 
and attended with much pain. Near his close he} 
spoke of seeing nothing in his way. 

Started to his home in heaven, 
Where the mansions be ; 

Where his Saviour will watch o'er him, 
For He called, “ Come unto me.” 

HUSSEY.—At the residence of his son, John 
M. Hussey, in New Vienna, Ohio, on the 2d of 
Eighth mo., 1883, Stephen Hussey; an Elder of | 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio, aged nearly 
79 years, 

He was born in Randolph county, North Caro- 
ina,in 1804 and came with his father to what is 
tow Highland county, Ohio, in 1807. For many 
years he acceptably filled the station of Elder in 
the church, His house was a home for traveling 
ministers, many of whom, both living and dead, | 
‘ave shared the hospitality of himself and wife. 
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He was diligent in the attendance of religious 
meetings, never allowing business to keep him 
away. After a lingering illness, which he bore 
with Christian patience, he fell asleep in Jesus. 


VARNEY.—Moses Varney, aged 69, quietly 
and peacefully passed from works to rewards, 
Eleventh mo, 2oth, 1883. He had long been a de- 
voted Christian, and from its organization a mem- 
ber of Springdale Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
lowa. He many times expressed during his last 
sickness that all was peace, and that he was going 
home to glory. 


ATWATER.—At Providence, R. I., Tenth mo. 
8th, 1883, Elizabeth H., wife of Joseph H. At- 
water, aged 58 years; a member of Providence 
Monthly Meeting. 

Sustained by Christian faith she was mercifully 
enabled to bear life’s trials with much patience 
and cheerfulness, and near the close to say, “‘ All 
is bright beyond.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Ex-Gov. St. JOHN on the Ohio election: “If 
Foraker had made an open, square fight for the 
homes of the people against the dramshops he 
would have been triumphantly elected. He is a 
‘good man,’ but the man who aspires to lead the 
people must not leave them in doubt after a hun- 
dred speeches as to how he is going to vote upon 
the all-absorbing question before them. Three- 
fourths or more of the Republicans in Ohio are 
prohibitionists, and it is barely possible that the 
politicians will learn this after a while and pay a 
little attention to securing the vote of the home 
rather than the saloon. Asa life-long Republi- 
can I have no hesitancy in saying that the pres- 
ent outlook politically says to the Republican 
party that the will of the people, and not the dic- 
tates of professional politicians, must control 
party action. 

“The party was not born to dodge an issue, 
but to be progressive and aggressive for the right. 
When it hesitates between right and wrong, it will 
be defeated.” — 7opeka Capital. 


LAGER BEER CAN INTOXICATE.—“ The time to 
ascertain the effect of lager beer is not a few min- 
utes after the first glass has been drunk, but later 
in the evening. After men have been drinking 
five or six or ten glasses, and the hour of ten or 
eleven o'clock is reached, it will be found that 
many of them are visibly drunk—not wild and 
desperate, like the whisky-drinker, but stupidly 
and jovially drunk. The writer has seen a dozen 
boys as drunk upon beer as they could have been 
upon whisky. One of the police justices of New 
England testified that two-thirds of the drunken- 
ness brought before him were cases of men who 
had got drunk on beer. As it cannot be denied 
that a beverage containing five per cent. of alco- 
hol drank in ten times the quantity would pro- 
duce the same alcoholic effects that a beverage 
ten times as strong would produce if drank in 
one-tenth the quantity, it must follow that malt 
liquors, including lager beer, are intoxicating, un- 
less it can be shown that there is something in 
malt liquors to counteract the effect of the alco- 
hol. This cannot be done. All that can be done 
is to show that there is something in malt liquors 
which tends to modify the effect. That some men 
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can drink two or three gallons a day and keep 
as sober as they ever are proves no more than 
that an opium-eater can take enough before he 
feels sleepy to kill ten or more men who are not 
accustomed to it.”—Christian Advocate. 


GEORGIA.—Seventy-one local bills passed the 
Legislature which has just adjourned. The Gen- 
eral Local Option bill failed. There were about 
fifty counties under prohibition, and forty-two 
more have been allowed to vote “ whisky” or 
“no whisky.” A general bill passed the Legis- 
lature forbidding the sale of liquor to habitual 
drunkards after having been notified not to do so 
by some relative. 


BITTERS.—Beware of those liquid nostrums 
that flood the market as “ patent medicines,” the 
basis of which is alcohol. 

The Hop Bitters Company have a card headed, 
“ Advertising cheats!!!" They advise us to be- 
ware of such “ cheats.” Let us take their advice, 
and investigate the liquor they sell, We shall 
find it to be one of the most atrocious frauds. 
What are these Hop Bitters? Listen: 

“Mrs. Newell Clark, Committee Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; The sealed sam- 
ple of Hop Bitters—Hop Bitters Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.—which you brought 
to me for analysis, I have analyzed and find as 
follows: 

Hop Bitter and extractive matter 
Alcohol (by weight) 
“(by volume 18 per cent,) 


0.314 per cent. 
4630 « * 


tablished fact. It was enacted at the right time, 
The sentiment that created it was a healthy, well. 
formed sentiment, and it has been strong enough 
in almost every instance, in spite of the money 
and influence of whisky-rings, to sustain it.” 

THE Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
the State of New York, at its recent annual meet. 
ing at Poughkeepsie, determined to enter upona 
campaign this fall and winter with che view of 
securing from the hands of the Legislature the 
passage of a bill requiring instruction in physi- 
ology and hygiene, which shall give special 
prominence to the effect of alcoholic drink, 
stimulants and narcotics, upon the human system, 
given by the public schools of the State, 


=: 


THE tNTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


Lesson x11. Twelfth month 23, 1883, 


DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATHAN. 
I Sam, xxxi, 1—13. 


Gotven Text.—The wicked is driven away in his wicked" 


ness: but the righteous hath hope in his death. Prov. xiv, 32. 


After the events of last lesson, Saul was tempo- 
rarily overcome by the kindness of David in re- 
turning good for evil, told David he would be- 
come king, and made him swear not to destroy 
his own posterity. Saul returned to his home at 
Gibeah, and David went to the wilderness of 
Paran, south of Judah. Samuel died, and all 
Israel mourned for him. David and his men 
appear to have acted as a guard to the shepherds 


| and other residents of the south of Judah against 
;the desert robbers, and to have expected some 


“‘ Very respectfully yours, 
‘CHARLES R, FLETCHER, 

“ State Assayer, Massachusetts.” 
Don't you see that these “ Bitters” are simply 
alcoholic liquors in disguise, three times as strong 
as lager beer, and that those who make and sell 
them are liquor-dealers in disguise >_D, C. Bad- 
cock in Nat. Tem, Advocate. 


HiGH LICENSE IN NEBRASKA.—The Central 
Christian Advocate, St. Louis, referring to the 
effects of high license in Nebraska, says: 

** Nebraska is often cited as one State in which 
high license has worked admirably as a temper- 
ance measure. Some think that this is still an 
Open question at the most. In Crete, which is a 
town of about 2000 inhabitants, having a Chnistian | 
college and where good influences are supposed | 
to predominate, there are, we are informed, six ' 
saloons in full blast, each paying a license of 
$500. If this is true, and we do not doubt it, then 
high license did not reduce to any great extent! 
the number of saloons in Crete.” 
THE Arkansas Methodist in a recent editorial 
says: | 

‘Within the last six months we have traveled 
extensively through the State—have visited near- 
ly all the towns on the lines of the railroads, and 
have heard from others. Nearly all of these 
towns have been under the local-option law. We 
have heard but one sentiment about its operation, 
and that is that under it crime has decreased and 
morals improved, to such an extent in some 
places that there is but little or no need of jails ; 
very many drunkards have been reformed, trade 
built up, and many other blessings attending it. 
The law is no longer an experiment, but an es- 


| 
| 





‘abouts, went into the Philistine borders. 


gifts in food, &c., in return, Among these resi- 
dents was a rich man, named Nabal, to whom at 
the time of sheep shearing David sent messengers, 
But Nabal, a churlish man, received them roughly, 
and sent them away empty. David, indignant 
at such treatment, would have destroyed all the 
males of Nabal’s family, but that his wife Abigail 
came out to meet David with a present, and with 
words of peace. After Nabal’s death, David took 
Abigail as his wife. Again Saul took 3000 men 
and went after David into the wilderness of Ziph, 
But David took two of his men, Abimelech and 
Abishai, by night, and went to Saul’s camp. 


| While Saul and his army slept profoundly, David 


took away his spear and water cruse. Abishai 
wished to kill Saul with his spear, but David 
forbade him, and they went off to a hilltop, 
whence David cried to Abner, the commander of 
Saul’s army. Saul was touched once more with 
David's magnanimity, confessed his sin and folly, 
and seems never to have hunted David more, 


| But David, wearied with Saul's animosity and 


the treachery of those who told of his own where- 
Achish, 
king of the Pi.ilistines, gave him Ziklag, where he 
lived a year and four months. While there he 
attacked the marauding tribes in the wilderness 
towards Egypt, leaving none alive to tell the tale. 
He made Achish believe he had made a raid 
upon the Israelites, who would henceforth abhor 
him. The Philistines again invaded Israel, and 
Achish took David to the war. When Saul saw 
the host of Philistines he was afraid, and when he 
inquired of God, He answered him not. Instead 
of humbling himself in prayer, he went to Endor 
to ‘nquire of a woman who had a familiar spit 
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samuel appeared, and told Saul that he and his 
gn should die, and his army be defeated. 

The Philistines gathered together all their 
amies to Aphek, and their princes obliged Achish 
jsend David back to Ziklag. 


1. Now the Philistines fought with Israel. 
The battle was fought where Gideon won his 
great victory 180 years before. Saul and his men 
were on the lower slopes of Mount Gilboa, the 
Philistines on those of the hill Moreh. The Phil- 
itines perhaps moved across the valley of Jezreel 
and attacked Israel. And the men of Israel fled 
jom before the Philistines, and fell down slain 
in Mount Giiboa. Their leader, without hope, 
outwearied with fasting and the night's experi- 
ences at Endor, had no power to inspire men who 
possibly had heard of his doom and their own, 
Partners in Saul’s sins, they fled and fell on the 
slopes of Gil-bo’a. 

2, And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul 
and upon his sons ; and the Philistines slew Fon- 
athanand Adbin'a dab,and Mel-chi-shu'a, Srul's 
sms, Flushed with victory, the Philistines pressed 
wfrom the valley of Jezreel over the slopes of 
Gilboa to the southeast, and slaying the people as 
they went, still sought the chiefest, Saul and his 
sons, Jonathan died, not partaker of his father’s 
sins,—a true friend to David, faithful to his father, 
hiscountry and his God. God is both wise and 
loving, and doubtless Jonathan was taken away 
inmercy to a better home. Of these ‘wo other 


sons of Saul we know nothing further. 
3. And the battle went sore against Saul, and 


the archers hit him. Tall, well known to the 
Philistine chiefs. and wearing a kingly crown or 
helmet, Saul was marked by the archers, who 
wounded him. And he was sore wounded of the 
archers, Rather, “ He‘was sore afraid "—Speak- 
ars Commentary. His sons dead, his people. 
fying, he found himself the chief aim of the 
archers, and was terrified. 


4. Then said Saul unto his armorbearer, Draw 
thy sword, and thrust me through therewith ; 
lest these uncircumcised come and thrust me 
through, and abuse me. Saul wounded, hope- 
less, chose to die by the sword of his armorbearer 
rather than to be taken by the Philistines, mocked 
and tortured. See their treatment of Samson, 
judg. xvi 21. Uncircumcised, a term of bitter 
tatred and reproach given to the Philistines as 
tte cruel and steadfast enemies of Israel, but 
cant in the mouth of Saul, who was himself un- 
cucumcised in heart and lips. But his armor- 
vearer would not ; for he was sore afraid. He 
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gether. 1 Chron, x. 6 says, “ All his house,” all 
his family there present. His son Ishbosheth 
was absent, and Abner and others survived. 

And when the men of Israel that were on the 
other side of the valley. That is, those not in the 
army, and living on the plain of Jezreel or to the 
north of it. Amd they that were on the other 
side Fordan, saw that the men of Israei fled, and 
that Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook 
the cities and fled, The dwellers on the west side 
of Jordan, near the site of the battle, seeing their 
army defeated, and that no king, neither Saul nor 
one of his sons, was left to rally the army, fled 
from their cities and left them to be occupied by 
the Philistines, who probably now thought they 
had full possession of the land. And the Philts- 
tines came and dwelt in them. 

8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when 
the Philistines came to strip the slain, that they 
Jound Saul and his sons fallen in Mount Gil-bo'a. 
The battle seems to have raged till dark, Saul 
and his sons with desperate courage keeping up 
the struggle to the last. The stripping of the 
| slain and carrying away of the booty was left till 
| the battle was over. Then they found that Saul 
| was among the slain, but his bracelets and crown 
had already been taken by a young Amalekite 
who was in the Philistine host. See II Sam. i. 
| 2—10, 
| g. And they cut off his head. As was the 
custom of that rude age. And stripped off his 
armor, and sent it into the lana of the Piilistines 
| round about, to publish it in the house of their 
idols and among the peopie. How horrible is 
war! As David ascribed his victory over Goliath 
to God, and put the giant's sword in the taber- 
nacle, so the Philistines put Saul’s armfor as a 
trophy in the house of their gods, and published 
the victory among their people as a triumph of 
idols. Every open sin of a believer, every moral 
fall of a professed follower of God “gives occa- 
sion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme,” 
' and strengthens the power of falsehood, 

zo. And they put his armor in the house of 
Ash'ta-roth. This is supposed to be “the famous 
temple of Venus in Askelon, mentioned by He- 
|rodotus.” And they fastened his body to the wall 
| of Beth'shan, His head, | Chron. x. 10, was fast- 
‘ened in the temple of Dagon; his body to the 
| wall of the open space inside the gate of the city. 
Bethshan, or House of rest, was at the east end of 
the plain ot Esdraelon, five miles west of Jordan, 
on the great route from the east to Egypt, a 
| stopping place for caravans ~—a city of trade, and 
| surrounded by a most fertile plain. 





had cause to fear to slay the anointed king of| 77. And when the men of Fa' besh-gil'e-ad 
lwael—that was to be left to God's ordering. | heard of that which the Philistines had done 
Therefore Saul took a sword, and fell upon it.\ to Saul, 12. All the valiant men arose, and 
Self-willed, self-hardened against God, brought | went ad/ night, and took the body of Saul and the 
yhis own way to desperation and despair, he | bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan, and 
invaded God's prerogative and took his own life. | came to Fabesh, and burnt them there. Jabesh- 
Wretched mian! May the story never be read in | gilead was on a mountain east of the Jordan. 
vain, that God may henceforth spare to men such | Forty years before it was besieged by Nahash, 
terrible lessons, the Ammonite, and Saul’s first kingly act was to 
§. And when his ar>morbearer saw that Saul| succor it. The people of Jabesh, grateful for 
was dead, he fell likewise upon his' sword, and, Saul’s kindness, rescued his body and those of 
ded with hint, Faithful to his chief, he was| his sons from the Philistines for such honorable 
Moved by his bad example. Those who like | burial as they-could give them. Probably the 

ul have such personal magnetism and power | city was considered secure and no guard kept at 
Wer others, should the more use it for good. the gate. The Jews usually buried their dead, 
6.So Saul died, and his three sons, and his‘ but in this case, to hide the disgrace of decapita- 
“morbearer, and all his men that same day to- tion, and to make sure against all further dese- 
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cration, the bodies of Saul and his sons were 
burned. 

13. And they took their bones, the charred re- 
mains, and buried them undera treeat Fabesh, 
and fasted seven days. At Jabesh was a well- 
known Tamarisk tree standing when this narra- 
tive was first written, under which the remains 
were buried. The people then in lamentation for 
Saul and his sons fasted, or took little food for 
seven days, See Gen. l. 10. 


| 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Great gifts, long and successfully used, fail 
utterly at last when men depart from God, 

2. The courage and wisdom for duty are lost 
when men reject Him. 

3. Enemies triumph over us when we forsake 
God. 

3. The noble and the innocent may be involved | 
in the ruin of those who forsake their own mercies. 
Verse 2. 

4. Under God's protection we are hidden from 
our enemies; apart from Him we are easily dis- 
covered and wounded by them. Verse 3. 

5. Suicide by sane persons is murder; cow- 
ardly, base, the extreme of rebellion against God. 
Verse 4. 

6. Evil example may lead to deadliest sins. 
Verse 5. 

7. When the leaders of God's people fail in 
faith and obedience, His enemies triumph and the | 
people suffer. Verse 7. 

8. When the Lord’s people forsake Him, false | 
religions are strengthened, truth suffers. Verse 9. 

g. It is noble not to forget the good and gene- 
rous deeds of the fallen. Verses I1, 12. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GRELLET ACADEMy, at Glen Elder, Kansas, 
one of the most urgently needed of the schools of 
Friends anywhere, can now report that the Board- | 
ing House connected with the school is about | 
completed. It is a neat and comfortable house, 
24 by 26 feet in size, and three stories high, with a | 
small wing. It will accommodate from twenty 





Ct, 


school, and are well fitted for their duties, Never 
were we more impressed with any work being 
truly of the Lord than when listening to the ac. 
count of this school and of its momentous impon. 


| lowed briefly with words of love. 
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and physics, &c., are required. A cistern fo ciahe f 
water and a stable are also much wanted, ® 





easy in I 
rejoicing 


Lord is 11 


G,. N. Hartley and his wife are teaching the 







ance to Friends in its neighborhood, at the Edy. 
cational Conference at Earlham College, We 
earnestly commend it to the liberality of Friends, 
























































































Any contributions should be sent to Andrey oul 
Wooton, Glen Elder, Kansas, : the f 
THE meeting at Glen Elder, Kansas, was visited on 
in Eleventh month by Mary Adell, of Iowa, who The t 
held several meetings. Many were strengthened ins | 
and encouraged, and much good was done, ant 
| Some, it is-believed, entered upon the blessed ex. bushels 
perience of reconciliation with God through our the poy 
Lord Jesus. There are two meetings held each i vont. si 
First-day at Glen Elder, and a_Bible-school, areas 
There is also a mission school held five miles new lat 
_— largely 
CRAWFORDVILLE, INp., Eleventh mo, 26th, 1883, a 
THORNTOWN QUARTERLY MEETING, Ind., was fie in 
held on the 23d, 24th and 25th inst., and we reve. fom $ 
rently acknowledge the occasion to have been don pe 
blessed by the Master. we 4 
Ministers from other places in attendance were, Hs, er 
Elwood Hanson, from Minn. ; James P. Ellis, Great 
Kokomo, Ind.: Lemuel Middleton, Union Mo, HM »,.<:, 
Meeting, Ind., and his wife, Rachel Middleton; The 
Sarah Foushee, of N. C., and Elwood C, Siler, of HM i.n4 
Bloomingdale, Indiana. over § 
The meeting on Ministry and Oversight were grain 
reminded of the relative importance of that body J whore 











in the church, and the responsibility resting upon 
them. The message to that meeting was from 
the text, “ Roll ye away the stone.” 

At the meeting for worship on Seventh-day, 
after fervent prayer and some exhortation, a 
lengthy but forcible sermon was preached by 
E. C. Siler. Elwood Hanson and others fol- 




















The business was transacted in gospel love, and 
with much interest. A part of the Committee on 
Pastoral and Evangelistic Labor were present, 


























to twenty-four pupils, There are now thirty-two 
pupils in the school, and more would have en- 
tered, could their parents have found boarding 
places for them. 

Without this school many children of Friends 
must grow up in ignorance, or with the barest 
rudiments of an education, as public schools are 
few and not of good quality. 

The Quarterly Meetings having charge of the 
Academy enrol three hundred and sixty-five 
children of school age. 
rally in very limited circumstances, living in small 
frame houses or dug-outs, The families are often 
large, and parents find it all they can do to supply 
the necessaries of life, and if they get an education 
for their children, it must be at places near home, 
and ata smallcost. Yet Friends of these meet- 


ings have given in money and labor all they | 


could possibly spare; they have done their best. 
They will need g8o0o to finish the building and 
supply it with stoves and other absolutely neces- 
sary furniture, 
aries, an encyclopedia, a library of Friends’ 
books, some apparatus for illustrating mechanics 


The members are gene- | 


More desks are needed. Diction- | 





and conferred with the meeting in joint session, 

A session on Education was held, as usual, in 
the morning, at which essays were read by Asa 
|B. Wasson, Albert Pritchard and Lindley M. 
| Butler; and recitations given by Julia Moffatt 

















































,and Emma Cox. An interesting occasion. T 
| On First day morning the W. F. M.S. helda J io4 
‘meeting. Then came the regular meeting for TB ire 
_worship, which was rendered more than usually per 
,solemn and impressive by the occurrence of the gio 
funeral of Linnzus J. Allen, of Thorntown. He i j,) 
was a young man of promise for usefulness inthe Ji ay, 
church and community, was a consistent Chis 9% oy, 
tian, and left a clear evidence that hé was going BM top 
to the home in heaven. Abijah Wooton spoke at Hy), 
the funeral from the text, ‘‘ Wherewithal shall 2 3 y, 
young man cleanse his way ?” cet 
The visititg ministers mentioned above ae BM ¢, 
going to visit all the meetings belonging to the an 
Quarter. So we record with gratitude that Jesus " 
still loves even us, Cyrus LINDLEY. an 
— tw 

UNDER DATE of Eleventh mo, 29th, Isaac Shap Hy 





writes from Matamoras: “Arrangements are 
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gade for S. A. Purdie and myself to set out to- | between 75° and 80°, and 86 per cent. where it is 
gorrow for San Fernando. In good health, and| between 70° and 85°, In all the greater grain 
usy in mind, with good confidence, I go forth ; | growing States, except Pennsylvania, more than 
gjoicing to believe that the guiding hand of the | four-fifths of the grain farms are farmed by their 
lord is in it—so, only, dare I venture.” owners. Professor Brewer says that it is very 
| probable, in the light of all our present knowledge, 
RURAL that not less than 80 and probably more than 85 
; per cent. of the total grain produced in the United 
States, one year with another, is grown upon farms 
Our PRODUCTION OF THE CEREALS.—The re- | which are occupied and managed by their owners. 
prt of the special Census Agent, Prof. Brewer, | The greater portion of the grain is grown on farms 
mcereals, has lately been completed, and from | of over 100 acres, 
it the following interesting statistics have been Oe, 
compiled which we find in an English exchange, THE TyPICAL FARMER.—It is unjust to repre- 
aedited to the Philadelphia Ledger : sent the typical farmer as uncouth, malodorous, 
The total production of the six principal cereal | and wanting in manly physical proportion, He is 
gains in the United States for the census year | not uncouth, He may not have the manners of 
mounts in round numbers to 2,698,000,000 the Chesterfieldian school, but he has the man- 
bushels, an average of 53.8 bushels per head of | ners of Nature’s school; he is hearty, sincere, 
te population, and an increase of over 94 per straightforward and usually honest ; therefore has 
cent, since 1870. It is an interesting fact that this less need to adopt mannerism as a cover for some 
increase is not chiefly due to the cultivation of moral deficiency. Physically, the farmer is like 
ww lands in the West and Northwest, but is more | his tall corn and fine vegetables, better grown 
lagely due to gain in farming regions already than in city gardens. And if the city or towns- 
acupied in 1870, The tables of production | man excels in physique, you will find that nine 
sow that the chief gain is in regions for some | times out of ten, like some especially well-grown 
‘ime in cultivation, and on lands ranging in value | plant, he had his start in the rich soil of the farm. 
fom $39 per acre upward, The grain consump-|!t is an inconsistency to think otherwise; else 
tion per capita in the United States is a fraction why the continual seeking after the fresh air, 
wer 40 bushels. It is 13 bushels in Austria, 30| Water and products of the country for weakly 
inDenmark, 24 in France, 23 in Germany, 20 in| City residents? One would infer that life was 
Great Britain, 16 in Holland, 9 in Italy, 17 in| made up of large and small guns, and that the 
Russia, and 17 in Spain. farmers were bullets molded to fit the calibre of 
The crop of five contiguous States—Ohio, In- the smallest ; but when the great guns fire volleys 
diana, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa—amounts to that shake the nation to its center, the farmer 
wer $0 per cent. of all our grain. Most of the | furnishes much of the ammunition; he pays more 
gain of the United States is grown in regions than a tithe upon all he possesses; he sends his 
vhere mixed farming is practiced, and on farms | sturdy sons to fight his country’s battles; in fact, 
of moderate size. By mixed farming, Professor he is his country’s backbone and sinew. The 
Brewer means the growing of green and grain| annals of history and biography show that the 
cops and the production of animals on the same | Majority of the great men of America were 
frm, The tables of distribution by topographical | country born; that the ranks of theology and 
atures show that the “ prairie region” produces literature of jurisprudence and medicine, have 
over 37 per cent., or about three-eighths of the been largely filled by men who were farmer's 
whole. The ‘‘central region” follows. These | SNS. The Spartan training of farm-life, its early 
two produce nearly as much as all the other nine- rising and facing all weathers, its perseverance in 
ten topographical divisions into which the coun- | face of difficulties, its theory of ‘hasten slowly,” 
tyis divided for this investigation. Each of the has been an admirable school in which to fit boys 
grains has its largest production at an elevation | t© battle with life; hence their success, 
of between 500 and 1,000 feet above the level of} No; the farmer is not easily “quelled” in 
the sea, where over 52 per cent. of the whole pro-| town meeting or elsewhere. He weighs matters, 
duct is grown, Over go per cent. of the grain of|he is slow to form an opinion; but when it is 
the country is grown between the elevation of 100) formed he clings to it with the same tenacity that 
and 1,500 feet, his great maples cling to the earth; and he is as 
; The production of bread grains belongs chiefly | much a product of his soil as they. As a great 
‘othe belt where, owing to winter's cold, comforts | philosopher says: “ Plain in manners as in dress, 
ae secured only by labor. A little less than 70/he would not shine in palaces, But he stands 
percent. of the whole grain production is in re-| well on the world as Adam did, as an Indian does, 
gions where the mean temperature of January is | as Homer's heroes, Agamemnon and‘Achilles, do.” 
telow 30°, and nearly three-fourths where the | He is a poor tool for the politician to work with. 
average for that month is below the freezing point. | He is not easy to buy. 
“ver 40 per cent. is produced where the annual| If you would get at the truth of some contest- 
*mperature is between 45° and 50°, 74 per cent.|ed point in natural history, ask the old farmer. 
where it is between 45° and 55°, 84 per cent.| Years of daily contact with Nature have made 
where it is between 45° and 60°, and over g1 per | him well acquainted with her incomings and out- 
cent, where it is between 40° and 60°, Thirty per| goings; and he is a keen observer, not in the 
cent, is produced where the rainfall is between 40 least obtuse, He can tell you much about migra- 
and 45 inches, 60 per cent. where it is between 35 | tion of birds and their nesting habits; about the 


a 45 inches, 85 per cent. where it is between 30 | “ herbs and simples” of the fields, and their quali- 
Pe 5° inches, and 94 per cent. where it is be-| ties for good or ill. Nor is he devoid of apprecia- 
‘ween 25 and 55 inches. Forty-seven per cent. is | tion of the beautiful; for he enjoys a brilliant sun- 


produced where the mean July temperature is’ set, and observes that neighbor Terry's white wind- 
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mill against a forest background is picturesque ;| Uranus, next beyond Saturn, has been re. 2 Pe 
and while he lets womankind have an acre of| cently subjected to a close scrutiny by Prof ea ite 
flowers, if they like, brings in his favorites, great Young, with the great 23-inch telescope of th tural pr 


branches of apple and wild plum and dogwood} p,. . deterior 
blossoms, by way of comparison. Princeton Observatory. He says that belt vapor, ¢ 


There is no such dearth of books and papers have been distinctly seen along tS equator, MM the delt 
in the farmhouse as represented, In a circuit of| thus giving the direction of the axis of thi srthea 
three miles in this vicinity there are seven fami- planet. The rotation is in the plane of the While, 
lies owning cyclopedias; and there are few farm| motion of the satellites, or nearly at right im chi 
ers eo do = ty two or three — while =~ angles to the plane of the ecliptic. — 
majority subscribe to seven or eight papers and | i ; e . 
magazines, And there are glen of weil be- po mere I — atin sm having an tlemen 
sides—not the latest society novels perhaps, but T) y | > ' decade, 
historic, scientific, and philosophic works. | , Lhe sun spots have been plentiful and large ninfall 

And what the farmer mainly needs is to feel | during the fall, and their continuance may be fm exceed 
the dignity of his vocation and maintain it, to| expected. Institut 
teach his sons that to be a “ professor” of agri-| | A shower of meteors will be visible abou Clevels 
culture is as honorable as to be a member of any/ the toth of next month, which will radiate fm De 
ae Emerson ap: Se aaa farmer! from the constellation Gemini. They are seer 
was the first man, and all historic nobility rests : : : 
on possession and use of land. And the profes- air a = porno ——s and Tue 
sion has in all eyes its ancient charm, as standing soquemcy. 4 ter midnight will be the best sheep i 
nearest to God, the first cause.” The best way for | time to observe them.—Prof. /. Sharpless, in very pl 
the farmer to maintain the dignity of his vocation is | Public Ledger. wool, a 
to give his children a liberal education.—/nde- lap matinee almost 
pendent. 





It is con. 





ae eer ete ITEMS. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. Kae 
—- THE FIRST electric tramway in the British 
For Twelfth month, 1883. Jupiter is near| Isles, between Portrush and Bushmills, in the 
Mars, rising about 7 o’clock. It is also placed | north of Ireland, was opened by Earl Spencer, 
at the best position for successful observation. | 9" September 28th. The line is six miles ia 
With its four satellites, its great size and bright-| length, and is laid on the side of the ordinary 


eet : .._| turnpike road, The lines are ordinary tram-rails, 
ness, its well-defined belts running across its} vith a gauge of three feet. Along the side of 


the line is a rail raised on pillars about two feet in 


equator, and the numerous spots on its surface, 
it is always a favorite object for the possessors of | height, and carefully insulated from the pillars on 
small telescopes. The ‘‘red spot’’ in its south- | which it rests. Two brackets project from the side 
ern hemisphere has about disappeared, though | of the car, bearing springs which rub on the top 
an English observer has recently announced Of the rail. The electricity is generated at the 
increasing brightness. The satellities of Jupiter | Bushmills end by a dynamo driven by s tame 


: . a | of some ninety-horse power, The water poweris 
will often be hidden by passing in front of his supplied by a acneuieae ea the Rah wi ond 


face, by going behind him, or by passing into| an effective fall of twenty-four feet is obtained. 
his shadow. Many of these phenomena will! The dynamo is about half a mile from the Bush- 
be visible during the coming month, the times| mills end, The current passes along the raised 
being given in the Nautical Almanac. rail, and is again translated into motive power by 

Saturn is visible all night in the constellation | means of another dynamo situated under the 
Taurus to the northeast of Aldebaran. Its rings framework of the car. A good speed or 
are seen as near broadside as they ever are, and obtained with a fair load, although the coaems 


a some severe gradients, in one place as steep as 
the division between them, and the ‘‘crape”’| one in thirty-five. The cost of the line was £45, 
ring within them are to be noticed in teles-| 000,—Monthly Record. 


copes of very moderate size. These rings are} RaIn-FALL OF THE UNITED STATES. — The 
probably made up of great numbers of little| Signal Service has recently published a valuable 
solid masses. In their passage around’ the| paper on the geographical distribution of rain-fall 
planet there is much interference and clashing, | in the United States. This paper is prepared by 
and consequently stoppage of motion. This Lieutenant Dunwoody, and exhibits by tables and 
would result in a gradual approach of many | charts, for each month and season of the year, the 
of these masses to the surface of the planet amounts of rain and the average fall during the 


. : ; ten years ending January, 1881. This useful 
So there is a rational explanation to the sup-| work on American climatology clearly shows that 


posed fact that the ring is gradually widening) the great vapor sheet from the gulf of Mexico 
and the space between it and the planet nar-| extends northward in the middle ot the agricultu-. 
rowing. If the measures of 200 years ago can| ral season over nearly the entire country east 0 
be relied upon, there is no doubt of this tend-| the ninety-seventh meridian and even beyent 
ency. But at precion of the highest order| ake, ts average Jal) presptaton ty 
was not then attainable, astronomers will wait August on two to three iaches. Wheeeee 
till the drift becomes more evident. If proven, 


eta 7 remembered that an inch of water yields ont 
the final extinction of the rings by a fall to the| hundred tons of water per acre, or about sixty 


planet is an event of no far distant future. thousand tons for each square mile on which t 
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lls, these statistics afford the best possible proof 
hat the climatic conditions on which the agricul- 
wal prosperity of the country depends are not 
deteriorating. The densest part of the Gulf 
vapor, as Mr. Schott has shown, is thrown over 
the delta of the Mississippi and is mostly diffused 
sortheastwardly to the west end of Lake Erie. 
While, therefore, the Gulf of Mexico, from which | 
wr chief supply of rain comes, remains, the 
normal supply of rain for the country will not be 
materially reduced. In fact, so far from this vital | 
element of climate falling off within the last 
decade, it appears from the new data that the 
rainfall equaled, and in some cases considerably 
exceeded that determined by the Smithsonian 
institution’s older data for St. Louis, Memphis, | 
Cleveland (Ohio), Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Roches- 
et, Dubuque (Iowa), Grand Haven (Michigan), | 
Charleston and some other centres,—Mew York 
Herald. 


THE MIDGET SHEEP.—-The very smallest of all 
seep is the tiny Breton. It is too small to be | 
very profitable to raise, for it cannot have much | 
yoo, and as for eating, a hungry man could 
almost eat a whole one at a meal, It is so small | 
shen full grown that it can hide behind a good- | 
sed bucket. But it is a dear little creature for a | 
xt, for it is very gentle and loving, and, because | 
tis so small, is not such a nuisance about the | 
house as was the celebrated lamb which belonged | 
alittle girl named Mary. It would need to be 


avery large little girl—a giant girl, indeed—who 
wuld take an ordinary sheep in her lap and| 
mddle it there; but any little girl could find | 


nom in her lap for a Breton sheen quite as easily | 
# for one of those very ugly little dogs called by | 
he ugly name of pug. One of this little crea- | 
tue’s peculiarities 1s its extreme sympathy with | 
he feelings of its human friends, when it has, 
en brought up as a pet in the house, and has | 
karned to distinguish between happiness and | 
mhappiness. If any person whom it likes is very | 
much pleased about anything, and shows it by | 
laughing, the little sheep will frisk about with 
tvery sign of joy;,but if, on the contrary, the | 
person sheds tears, the sympathetic friend will 
tvinceits sorrow in an equally unmistakable way. 
Akind word and loving caress will also fill it with 
tappiness, while a cross word or harsh gesture will | 
cause it evident distress.—S¢. Nicholas. 


Some of the greatest sacrifices have been 
mde, not by heroes and martyrs who lived 
ibove the centuries in immortal fame, but by 
tumeless and forgotten women and children, 


who have borne the heaviest cross with silent | 


lips and ungrudging soul, never dreaming 
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She wore no crown, she needed none 
To mark her as God's shining one 
On loving errands bent. 
With gentle smile, and eyes whose light 
Reflected heaven’s radiance bright, 
Sweet picture of content, 


She trod the city’s crowded street, 
Till she an old man chanced to meet, 
Care-worn and weary grown ;— 
Soft-spoken words fell on his ear, 
Such as he was not wont to hear, 

Of comfort from God's throne. 


A sorrowing widow, by the bed 
Where her last treasured one lay dead, 
Sat, with a weary heart. 
That quiet form passed thro’ her door, 
And kneeling by her on the floor, 
In all her grief took part. 


An orphan in the churchyard gray, 
Bent wearily at close of day, 
Alone, with none to care, 
Felt that kind hand laid on her head, 
And words of sweetest peace were said, 
With tenderest voice of prayer. 


At last, Death came and called her hence ; 
No costly tomb, no recompense 
Had earth to give to her,— 
But, in God’s record book above 
Her deeds are written by His love 
Who had commissioned her. 


No crown she wore, or would she own, 
But laid it down, close by His throne, 
And almost out of sight,— 
But her Redeemer’s eyes could see, 
And His sweet smile of peace had she 
Through all that land of light. 
Aig Fe 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS.- 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the Ith inst. 


GREAT BrRITAIN.—A scientific expedition, un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, is about to start to explore the island of 
New Guinea, The Colonial Secretary will be 
| asked to countenance it officially. 

The poet, Alfred Tennyson, has been made a 
Baron, 

IRELAND.—Cardinal McCabe has issued a pas- 
toral letter, which was read in all the Roman 
|Catholic churches, strongly denouncing secret 
societies, The Pope has sent him a letter com- 
mending his course. 

A Nationalist meeting announced to be held at 





that there was anything very sublime in their 
‘ndurance.—F, Walters. 


. 


For Friends’ Review. 


AN ANGEL. 


O! think not heaven holdeth all 
The angels, who the gentle call 
Of Christ our Lord obey. 
Sometimes with hidden wings, unseen, 
In humble guise, with lowly mien, 
They tread our pilgrim way. 


| Bullane on the gth, was prohibited by Govern- 
| ment proclamation; nevertheless a meeting was 
| held outside of the town, which adjourned before 
the police sent to disperse it arrived. A motion 
' denouncing emigration from Ireland was passed. 
| A letter was read from the Bishop of Clonfert, 
saying that Ireland has room for double its 
| present population. 

FRANCE.—A dispatch of the 3d said that it was 
'semi-officially announced that England, Ger- 
| many, America, Russia and France will partici- 





* ¥ < * * 


pate in a joint protection of their subjects and in- 
!terests in China in the event of a war between 
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France and China. The object is the protection 
of the lives and property of Europeans and 
Americans in case of attacks upon them such as 
took place at Canton last summer. A flotilla of 
gunboats on the Canton river will be under com- 
mand of the Power having the largest fleet in 
those waters, which at present is France. A dis- 
patch from St. Petersburg throws doubt on this 
statement, as concerns Russia. 

Negotiations are said to be still in progress be- 
tween Premier Ferry and the Chinese Ambas- 
sador. 

The Chamber of Deputies has been debating 
the Tonquin Credits bill. On the roth, Premier 
Ferry explained the proceedings and position of 
the Ministry. He declared that the French went 
to Tonquin for the sake of the security of French 
Cochin China ; that the Government had exhaust- 
ed every system of conciliation with China, The 
proposition for China to occupy the left bank of 
Red river, and to establish a neutral zone, could 
not be*accepted. He asked a vote of confidence, 
but accepted an order of the day expressing the 
conviction that the Government displays neces- 
sary energy in defending the influence and honor 
of France in Tonquin, which was carried by a 
vote of 315 to 206. The credits asked for was 
voted by 381 to 146, 

BELGIUM.—The palace of the Legislative Cham- 
bers at Brussels was partially burned on the 6th. 
Other government buildings adjoining were 
slightly damaged. The library, containing many 
rare books and valuable documents, was de- 
stroyed. 


GERMANY.—The Lower House of the Prussian | - 


Diet has considered a motion to introduce secret 
voting at the elections for members of that body, 
and rejected it by 163 votes to 52. 


Baron Von Manteuffel, Governor of Alsace-| 


Lorraine, has annulled a resolution adopted by 
the District Diet of Upper Alsace, to allow the 
use of the French language in debates. He 
claims that the Diet exceeded its legal powers. 

The Supreme Church Council has summoned 
Dr. Stoecker, the Court Chaplain, to abandon his 
anti-Jewish agitation or resign his position, 

TurRKEyY.—A fire in Constantinople on the 5th 
destroyed 600 houses in a quarter inhabited by 
Turks and Jews. A snow storm at the same time 
increased the sufferings of the houseless people. 

Eecypr.—Letters received at Khartoum from 
Kordofan state that one-third of Hicks Pasha’s 
troops were killed in the recent battle with El 
Mahdi's forces, and the remaining two-thirds are 
encamped at Rahad, receiving provisions and 
asking for reinforcements, A portion of the force 
now collected at Suakim, which had been sent 
against the hill tribes in that region, was defeated 
with heavy loss. Dervishes are appearing in 
Upper Egypt, designing to preach a “ holy war.” 

Cu1nA.—The Admiral whom the Chinese Em- 
peror sent to Tonquin to investigate matters there, 
has returned to Canton and has notified foreigners 
that war with France is imminent. He holds 
France answerable for this, and warns the neutral 
powers to observe their treaty stipulations and the 
rules of international law. 

AUSTRALIA.—The conference of delegates from 
the various Legislatures passed a resolution in 
favor of the annexation of the New Hebrides, 
New Guinea and other South Sea islands to 
Australia ; also resolutions against the landing in 
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New Guinea of convicts from other islands, an 
against recognizing purchases of land therein be. 
fore British dominion has been established over 
the island ; and one favoring the formation of 
Federal Council to deal with matters in which 
united action by the colonies may be desirable. 

MADAGASCAR.—The French are reported to 
have bombarded two places on the north coast, 

DomEsTIC—CONGRESS.—The committees of 
the Senate have been appointed ; those ot the 
House had not been announced on the rth, 4 
large number of bills have been introduced in 
both Houses, Among those in the Senate was 
one proposing a Constitutional amendment for 
the regulation of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors, The Senate Committee on In. 
dian Affairs was instructed to inquire into the ex. 
pediency of establishing a military school for In- 
dians, west of the Mississippi, for training young 
boys and young men for soldiers, to be admitted 
into the regular army when fitted. 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
Aneroid Barometers, 
SPECTROSCOPES, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part! 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
Instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical Appa 
160 pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 


QUEEN & C0, cuiiad% 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALM 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 








199 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


OR SALE—At Bush Hill, Randolph Co., N.C, 
200 yards from the P. O., a new two-story 
Frame House, containing 6 rooms, basement and 
cellar. Four of the rooms 14x18 ft. ; two 18x18 
feet, all lathed and plastered. Also, a good Barn, 
30x36 feet, brick milk-house and corn-crib, Two 
railroads run near Bush Hill, which is the centre 
of North Carolina Friends, and three miles from 
the new Yearly Meeting-house. School and meet- 
ing-house within three minutes’ walk. Any one 
desiring to find a good home in a healthful and 
pleasant locality would do well to correspond 


‘with W. Sidney Tomlinson, at Bush Hill, or with 


the owner, Isaac Sutton, Wilson, N.C. Terms 
reasonable, clear title and good reference. 4 18 
—_—- - ——— — ae — ————s 
ANTED—About First mo. 1st, a situation 4% 
Housekeeper by a young Friend, capable 0 


any position of trust. Can furnish best reference, 
Address C. B., Office of Friends’ Review. ai 
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